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ly Sa ot VAL VA) i Os Wao 
MORALIZING. 

I cannot couni the changes of my heart, 

So often has it turned away from things 

Once idols of its being ;—they depart— 

Hopes, fancies, joys, illusions—as if wings 

Were given from their former selves to start : 

Or if they linger, longer life but brings 

Weariness, canker, holiness, and stain, 

Till the heart says of pleasure, it is pain. 





And thus it is with all that made life fair :-— 
Gone with the freshness which they used to wear, 
“Lis sad to mark the ravage which the heart 
Makes of itself,—how one by one depart 
The colors that formed hope. We seek—we find 
And find the charm has with the search declined. 
Affections-—pleesures—all in which we trast— 
What do they end in ?—Nothing, or disgust. 


Think no more of that sw et time, 
When the heart and cheek were young,— 
Think no more of that sweet time 
Ere the veil from life was flung. 
Still the cheek shews the young rose, 
Which its beauty bad of yore ; 
But the bloom upon the heart 
Is no more. 


We have mingled with the felse, 
Till belie f has lost the charm 
Which it had when life was new, 
And the pulse of feeling warm. 
We have had the bosom wrung 
When dropt the mask which Friendship wore, 
Affection’s trusting happiness 
Is no more. 


We have seen the young and gay 
Dying as the aged die ; 
Miss we not the cheerful voice ?— 
Miss we not the suuney eye ? 
Wishes take the place of Hope ;— 
Hope nath dreamed till dreams are o’er ;— 
Its freshness made life tresh, and that 
Is no more. 


Take away you purple bow! ;— 
Whai is left to greet it now ?— 
Loathing lip that turns away, 
Sullen eye, and weary brow ;— 
Social joys that wont to laugh,— 
Mirth that lit its purple store,— 
Friends with whom we poured its wealtb,— 
Are no more. L.E.L. 
—Lon. Lon. Gaz. 








Extract from a Funeral Sermon by Robert Hall. 

* To that state all the pious on earth are tending ; and | 
if there 1s alaw, from whose operation none are ex- 
empt, which irresistibly conveys their bodies to dark- | 
aess and to dust, there is another, not less certain or | 


less powerfu!, which conducts their spirits to the abodes 
of bliss, te the bosom of their Father and their God.—| 
The wheels of nature are not made to roll backward ; 
every tuing presses on towards eternity ; from the birth 
of time, an impetuous current has set in, which bears all | 
the sons of men towards that interminable ocean. — 
Meanwhile, heaven is attracting to itself whatever is | 
congenial to its nature ; is enriching itself by the spoils 
of earth ; and collecting within its capacious bosom 
whatever is pure, permanent, and divine ; ivaving noth- 


slaves of coneupiscence ; while every thing which grace 
has prepared and beautified, shall be gathered and se- 
lected from the ruins of the world, 10 adorn tbat eter- 
nal city, ‘ which bath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God doth enlighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.’ ” 





We have observed in several newspapers a kind of 
writing which we think cannot he approved by correct 
religious feeling. The politics or the occurrences of the 
day are narrated in the style and language of Scripture. 
We are presented with chapters of chronicles, made in 
form and phraseology to cor,espond with the “ Chroni- 
cles of the Kings of Israel." The practice is pernicious. 
It burlesques the language of the sacred records, con- 
nects with them ludicrons associations, and is attended 
with no possible good. The serious are grieved, the 
young injured. The mind whose taste has not been 
corrupted, could derive no entertainment from the pe- 
rusal of such mimicry, aod we bope that no editor who 
respects the Bible will give communications of this 
cha:acter a place in his columns.— Christian Register. 





When I see a man openly professing friendship, and 
know him in secret to level arrows of vengeful insinua- 
tions, | avoid him more than the adder, fur his venom 
is more envenomed. 





EX! RACT—rFrom CHALMERS. 

Who has not felt the workiags of a rivalry within him 
between the power of conscience and the power of 
temptation ? Who dves not remember those seasons of 
retirement, when the calculations of eternity had got- 


ten a momentary command over the heart ; and time | 


with all its vexations had dwindled into insignificance 
befure them? And who does not remember how up- 
on his actual engagement with the objects of tiue, they 
resumed a contron!; as great and omnipotent as if all 
the importance of eternity adbered to them—how they 
emitted from them such an impression upon his feelings, 
as to fix and to fascinate the whole man into a subservi- 
ency to their influence ? 

Oh ! how comes it, thatin the face of all this experi- 
ence, the whole elevation of purpose convinced in this 
hour of bis better understanding, should he dissipated 
and forvotten ? Whence the night, and whence the 
mystery ofthe spell, which so blinds and so infatuates 
us to the world? what prompts as to embark the whole 
strength of our eagernes- and our desires in pursuit of 
interests which we know a few years will bring to ut- 
ter annihilation * Who is it that imparts to them all the 
colour of an unfading durability ? who is it that throws 
such an air of sublimity over these earth!y tabernacles 
or makes them look to the fascinatedeye of man like 
resting places for eternity ? Who is it that so pictures 
out the objects of sense, and so magnifies the range of 
their future enjoyment, and so dazzles the fond and de- 
ceived imagination, that in looking onward through our 
earthly career, it appears like the vista, or the prespec- 


iug for the last fire to consume, but the objects and the | tive of innumeieble ages *> He who is called the god of 


| this world. 


He who can dress the idleness of its wa- 
king dreams in the garb ofreality He who can pour a 
seducing brilliancy over the panorama of its fleeting 
pleasures and vain anticipations. He who can turn it 
into an instrument of deceitfulness ; and make it wield 
such an absolute ascendancy over all the affections, 
that man becomes the poor slave of its idolatries and its 
charms, puts the authority of conscience and the warn- 
ing of the word of God, and the offered instigations of 
the Spirit of God, and all the wisdom of his own sound 
and sober experience away from him. But this won- 
drous contest will come to a close. Some will return to 
their loyalty and others wi!l keep by their rebellion : 
and in the day of winding up the drama of this world’s 
history, there will be made menifest to the myriads of 
the various orders of creation, both the mercy and the 
vindicated majesty of the Eternal. 





USIOUY, 

The following ‘Sketch of Constantinople,’ which has been 
furnished to us, says the Washington Journal, by an es- 
teemed friend, is by Count Dattili de La Tour, the Sar- 
dinian Consul, now residing at Algiers, recently Consul 
at Odessa, of which city we have reason to expect, for 
publication, from his observations while there, much in- 
teresting statistical and commercial information. 

Sketch of the Culy of Cons.antinople, 
Excepting a few edifices of public utility, the pictur- 








j manner of its inhabitants, differing 
| most civilized nations, Constantinople does not enguge 


esque and beautiful views which it presents. and the 
rom those ot the 


| the interest that may have been telt, fora city of such 
ancient renown. This populous city, with its suburbs, 
spread over seven hills, presents a perfect amphithea- 
| tre ; and in approaching it from the Propontas or sea 
of Marmora, the panoramic view is enchanting. This 
| picture is diversified by houses, moachs, cupolas and 
minarets; and the trees which are every where inter- 
spersed, afford an agreeable contrast, by their verdant 
foliage 

The Bosphorus separates Europe from Asia; and its 
extent from Leander’s tower, which is built ia the sea, 
at the entrance of the port, to the Blick Sea, is five 
leagues. The town of Scutari stands on the Asiatic 
coast, immediately oppusite to Constantinople. Both 
sides of this channel, which furnish the most beautifel 
sites, are embellished with innumerable villas, and plea- 
sure houses, of tasteful construction, but exhibiting 
mannerism. Four of these villas are occupied by the 
Grand Seigneur during the plea-ant season. The most 
elegant of these palaces, is the Bechik-lach (bower of 
stone) which is situated near the city, and at the ex- 
tremity of the channel, and is the favorite summer resi- 
dence of the Sultan. This country derives its loveli- 
ness from nature, and is but little indebted to the im- 
provements of art. 

The interior of tne city is disgusting in the extreme, 
presenting to the eye nothing but wooden h:.uses, nar- 
row and crooked streets and great numbers of filthy 
dogs, which superstition preserves. 

The monuments and objects worthy of notice, are 
few. There are a bronze column which supported the 
golden tripod consecrated to Apollo by the Greeks; af- 
ter the defeat of Xerxes at Platea; avery bigh marble 
column, erected in honor of Theodosius the Great ; and 
an obelisk in the hippodrom:, which was transported 
from Egypt, and is iv perfect preservation. The Turks 
call this place Almeidon, There are numerous fount: 
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ains, well supplied with water, which is conveyed to 
the city by aqueducts ~The architecture of the moschs 
gives them fine effeet: that of St. Sophia is remarkable. 
This temple has been built since the sixteenth century, 
by the architect Anthemtus aud Isidor ; it is vast in its 
dimensions, and bas coluuns of every variety of size, of 
costly marble. 

The Serail, which is one of the first objects that pre- 
sent themselves on arriving at the city, possesses noth- 
ing very attractive. The three palaces of which it con- 
sists, are in the midst of gardens which are enclosed by 
ahieh wall. They extend one league, from the port to 
the Imperial chatteau of seven tewe:<, whica is the dire 
abode of prisoners of State. Wethin the enclosure of 
the Serail, there are nearly ten thousand persons resi- 
ding, who belong to the service of the Sultan. 

The famous porte (vate,) from which this Empire de- 
rives it name is in the inter.or of the city, and near to 
St Sophia Here are exposed the heads of the untortu- 
nate victims of intrigue, jealomsy, avarice, and other 
baleful passions. Constantinople extends six leagues, 
and contains a population estimated at 600,000, Oppo- 
site to the city, are the taubourgs of Top-Khana, Pera, 
Galata, and Kachim Pacha ‘he largest are Pera and 
Galata, which are inhabited by foreigners of different 
nations, who are called Franks. Tl. se enjoy the pro- 
tection of the government: Pera isthe most commer- 
cial, and is the residence of the Ambassadors trom Euro- 
pean courts. The Drogomans, who are interpreters ac 
credite:! by the government, belong to the best) Frank 
families of this faubourg, who have been fora long time 
naturalized nm Turkey. These Drogomans are divided 
into several classes. The tunctions of the first, are ot 


the highest trust and importance, for they communicate 


between the foreign ministers and those of the Ottoman 
Porte, in all matters. This office requires a perfect 
knowledge of various languages, and of the usages and 
policy ofthe Turks. There are three churches of the 
Catholic faith. The college of the Ieh-Oglands, is the 
nursery of the Sultan's pages, where they are educated 
until they enter the service of the Serail. 

Forests of cypress, in the environs of the city and 
faubourgs, shade cemetries, which are called by the 
Turks, champs-des-morts. Through the sombre and 
mournful foliage of these umbrageous trees, rise a vast 
number of sepulehral stones, and marble sarcophagi— 
In these seats of gloom, it is impossible to view with in- 
difference the pious sympathy aud grief of the Mussel- 
mans, Who are seen watering the flowers and young ecy- 
press, that are to decorate the family tomb. 
dead, the orientals attest the deepest respect. The Ar- 


. . c { 
menian cem ‘try, on the contrary, is the most fro juented 


promenade of Constantinople. Here, the beau mode, 
Turks excepted, repair to enjoy the rural pleasures.and 
wander among the tomb-stones, forgettul at once, of the 
death which they commemoiate, and of the sorrows 
which it has caused. 

The harbour separates the town and ifs suburbs, and 
extends about four leagues to the sweet springs, which 
is a favourite resort of the Grand Seigneur. The basin 


is always covered with vessels and innumerable bat- | 


teauxs. The arsenal, situated on the right side of the 
harbour, and in the extreme suburb, is a well construct- 
ed building. There were nearly forty vessels of war at 
this place, but in bad condition. The oreadth of the 
harbour and canal is nearly four hundred fathoms. 


There are in this citv a great number of coffee houses, 


where the indolent Turks resort, and continue sinohing 
their pipes the w hole day, sitting with crossed legs, and 
rarely uttering a word. This grave deportment is pe- 
culiar to the oriental character, Among the ‘Turkish 
plases of Pera, that of Tekhe is remarkable ; deriving its 
name froma neighbouring convent of Dervishes. The 
Dervishes mewlevis, ‘Turkish monks, are dependent on 
their principal convent at Cogna, a town of Asia Minor 
They inhabit a fine bouse, and hve incommon. With 
in this house, there is a circular chapel, with a double 
gallery for spectators who assi-t at the dance wiich 


these monks, according to their rites perform every | 
The Dervishes assemble near the | 


balustrade in the centre ot the chapel, and seat them- 
selves on their haunches) While in this position a hymn 
is sung for half an hour, accompanied by a Persian flute, 
called a niei After this, the monks salute their cheikh 
or superior very reverently, and at the first signal, they 
commence waltzing, and continue this dance for half an 
hour with most astonishing rapidity ; and such is the 
force of habit, that they are never rendered giddy. The 


For the | 





Dervishes preach discourses, and observe a rigorous fast 


every Thursday. They make vows of poverty, chastity 
and humility ; but their virtue in the two first is not al- 


ry simple, consisting ef a cylindric cap of grey felt, a 


tims to the cruel jealousy of their masters, are constant- 


part of ahouse. It, however, fortune should throw one 
of these enchanting creatures in che way, their black 
stag-eyes may be seen through the Jachmack, which en- 
velopes their bead and face, leavi.g but a small open- 
ing for those brilliant eyes. They are kept by the min- 
isters, and wealthier classes. ‘Ihe slaves of the Grand 
Seigneur, who are never gazed on by other eyes, are 
guarded by black eunuchs, the most frighttul of beings, 
under command of their chief the Kis/ar-iga, a high of- 
| ficer, and an important personage in the empire. 

The other Turkish women are not so much restrained, 





' . . 
| where, but never with men, and always covered with 
| the jachmack like the pretty Georgians. ‘They possess 


the agremens of their sex, without being remarkably | 


handsome. They speak with great ease and elegance, 
and with a bewitching softness. 
The Ottoman government evinces great solicitudeto 
maintain order and public tranquility. This is due to 
ihe sacred principle, that laws are the primary necessi- 
ties of # people, and the glory of a sovercign. 
| The Lurks are a sober people, and are capable of suf- 
fering ; they are hospitable, faithful, generally active, 
penetrating and covetous of knowledge ; superstitious 
jin th extreme, but zealous for (heir religion. They 
pray five times every day, and when the hour for these 
|is announced, they abandon the most important busi- 
| ness. Their priests, who are called imans and muezcins, 
notily these hours of prayer from the minarets upon the 
| moschs, and the Turks fall upon their knees, with their 
| faces towards Mecca. In their adoration, they often 
| bow their heads to the ground. The Mussulmans rigor- 
ously observe a fast called the Ramadan, the name of 
their lunary month. They are obliged to abstain from 
all sorts of food, from water, cotive and the pine, which 
)isa grievons privation, from the rising to the setting oi 
the sua. The bairam, which answers to Easter, termin- 
ates this fast ; and for three days, every body is enga- 


after this, another feast is celebrated, called courban- 
bairam, or id-ad'hha, which signifies the feast of sacri- 
fices. 

| ‘The arts, sciences, industry, and almost all the happy 
results of civilization, are estranged to this delightful 
country. ‘Lhe exces:ive fanaticism and intolerance of 
| the Mahometans and their policy, prevent them trom 
using those beneficial lights which ave interchanged 
among other nations. 

The Wufti, head of the law, and the body of Ulema, 
(savaus) entrusted with the interpretation of the koran 
avd the laws, with the administration of justice and 
pubtic instruction, exercise an extensive and salutary 
influence over the spirit of a people, who are ever rest- 
less, seditious and ficrce. They are commonly exvited 
to revolts by the corps of Janissaries, a militia always | 
dangerous to the State, which frequently terminates 
with the tife of the sovereign and of his ministers. 

The conquest of this country would not be a difficult 
enterprize: the defence that could be mace would be 
feeble, except on the side of the sea, where there are 

| weil disposed batteries, stretching from the Dardanelles | 
tothe Black Sea. The naval and land forces are in the 
}utmos! disorder. W'thout instruction, they are desti- / 
tute of military spirit and of skillful commanders, and, 
in act, of every thing necessary for defence. These 
Turks are not the warriors wiio fought Montecucoli — | 
Chey are, however, brave, and sufficiently zealous for 


‘their religion to impose it upon an enemy ; but they | 


are igneract of that science of war, without which, va- 
lour ard e ithnsiasm are ineffectual. 

The present Sultan Mahmoud, deserves to be ranked | 
among the most distinguished sovereigns of Turkey. — | 
He is intelligent, active, laborious, of good faith and | 
superintends affairs himself. Ifhe were more liberal in } 
his views, and were supported in them, this country | 
would soon rise to great prosperity. This Monarch is | 
also possessed of extraordinary firmness. This import- | 
ant quality enables him to oppose the dangerous in- | 
trigues of bis favorites, his honored mistresses, and of 
his courtesans. The seven Kadines, (or married | 
men,) which number is fixed by law, and from whom ' 


ways severe. The dress of the Dervishes-mewlevis is ve- { 


waistcoat, white petticoats and a cloak of greyish cloth. | 
The beautitul Georgians, and lovely Circassians, vic- | 


ly confined to the Harem, which is esteemed the sacred | 


as may be supposed. They are seen walking every | 


ged in donamnia (feasts and rejoicings.) Seventy days | 








(the successiens to the Empire must descenu, are not 
‘called Sultanas, as is generally supposes’ This ttle is 
joy given to the sisters of the Su'ie’, his aunts, and 
| cousins. When anew Sovereigr *:cends the throne, 
his mother, one of the seven rdines, is then called 
| Valide, Sultana, and possesses, from that moment, great 
| influence in oll the affairs of diate 
| Sultan Mahmoud, is characte. ized by a noble and im. 
| posing air, and an attractive physiognomy. He visits 
}some one of the Moschs every Friday, to pray. Qo 
the occasions here noticed, the pageantry ot the Oricat- 
als was exhibited, in the magnificence of his dress, and 
(the numbers of his suite. He was attended by some of 
| the Ministers, the U/ema, his pages, « hite and black ea- 
jnuchs, by the bosiargy (Royal guard,) the peiks, (body 
guard,) armed with bows ond arrows, and Wearing a 
large casque with flowing white plumes, by the Solaks 
wearing pointed wud gilt casques, and carrying @ halbert, 
and ky a numerous band of Janissaries. A pe of this 
suite preceded him, some having sweet periumes, and 
bearing the utensils of ceremony ; others led nine 
beautiiul Arabian horses, superbly caparisoned with 
harness that was covered with gold, and studded with 
pearls and diamonds. Then followed two pages, who 
| bore each a turban of the Sulian, which the ‘Turks ap- 
| proached and salated with as profound respect as they 
| would pay to the Sultan himself. The rest of the suite 
surrounded the Sovereign, who was mounted, and ina 
( costume sufliciently simple, excepting a plume of large 
| diamonds. ‘this ceremony must be pertormed by the 
| Sultan, being the Kalif and Chief Iman, however much 
| be may be indisposed. The author of this sketch was 
informed by a credible person, that a Sultan, some 
| 


years since, expired on Lis horse, while proceeding to 
j the Mosque, baving been previously very ill, but was 
| compelled to obey this law. 

The people generally avail of these occasions to ex- 
press their discontent. The author has also seen this 
| monarch in the midst of his train, at the Champ d’ok 
Meidan. He was present as the grand master of the 
archers, in whose exercise he takes great delight, and 
even prefers it to the chase. The sultan’s pages consti- 
tute the greatest number of this corps, and in the Serail 
they very frequently employ themselves in arching. 

The plague often ravages this country. Conflagra- 
}tions occur frequently, and in general, arise from the 
discortent of the people. The law requires the Grand 
Seigneur to as-ist on these occasions. Many thousands 
of houses are usually consumed. Aid and exertions are 
| not wanting, it is true; but they are either too late, or 
become ineffectual. 

The Greeks, Armenians, and Jews constitute a nu- 
merous population, The richest of the Greeks, by in- 
trigues and great sacrifices, manage to retire into the 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, leaving com- 

merce to other less fortunate persons of their nation — 
The Armenians, who are faithful and obedient sunjects, 
amass large fortunes. They enjoy the confidence of 
ministers and the Turkish lords, who make them their 
sarrajs, or bankers, aud commit fo them their affairs. — 
These Armenians have also the casting of gold and-sil- 
ver coin at the State mint. The Jews who are always 
commercial and active, are employed by the Govern- 
ment inthe service of the customs. 

The European ambassadors, the Greek Signors, and 


| the best families of the suburbs of Pera, reside during 
the pleasant seasun in their country-houses at Terrapia 


and Buejukdere, two considerable villages situated on 
the left bank of the bay formed by the Bosphorus, near 
the Black Sea. 

The facilities afforded to commerce in this country 
require, perhaps, no esiension. A short residence in 
Constantinople, of three weeks, have furnished the few 
rotices of that city which have been here made. 











The greatest burden is the world is superstition, not 


| only of ceremonies in the church, but of imaginary and 
} scarecrow sins at home.--.Millon. 





There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame ; 
On eagle’s winzs immortal scandels fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bora and die. 
Harvey. 


Most men take least notice of what is plain, as if 
that were of no use, but pnzzle their thoughts and lose 
themselves in thuse vast depths and abysses, which no 
human understanding can fathom.— Sherlock. 
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UUSOSLLANSOUS, 
” Switserland.—Switzeriand is the Scotland of Europe ; 
-a land that supplies servants—-a land to be boasted of 
by its inhabitants, and quitted. The Swiss, like the 
Scotch, are all of good families, and of old families ; 
I should like much to see a person from either nation 





of a bad family, or of a new tamily ; 
who follow that branch of the profession of the law 
are good conveyancers, however dull they may be; I 


would cheerfully travel one hundred miles on foot 


through the snow, in the depth of winter, to look ata 
The quarrels amongst the different 
cantons are very ridiculous ; 


had conveyance. 
each petty state will have 
its different coinage, to the unspeakable inconvenience 


of travellers ; they cannot agree to have one general 


money, so cordially do they hate each other. The mu- 
tual dislike of the neighbouring inhabitants of Geneva 
and the Pays de Vaud is extremely strong: a good 
Vandvis, of an old family, complained to me most bit- 
terly of the Genevese, and lamented that they bad 
been turned into Swiss, and their couatry made one of 
the cantons ; 
wretches ought to have been handed over to the King 
of Sardinia, ifhe would bave accepted of them. It 
should seem that they endeavoured to prove themselves 
tobe not unworthy of his contempt, by requiring ¢ 
passport at the gate, before they would permit their fel- 
low countrymen to enter their old town —Journal of a 
Traveller on the Continent. 


he insisted, in a great rage, that the 





Italy —Who can describe the effect of the first view 


ot Italy ? It is like a new existence, another world ! | 


Yes! Italy, Italy is before us! We are standing on its 


rich and glorious plains! Three hours have sufficed to | 
transport us from the regions of eternal ice and sn ow, | 
and the wild deserts ot a polar region, tothe climes of | 
the sun, the garden of the world, the land of beauty, | 


of classic remem- 
of all 
that can captivate the senses, or charm the soul ! There 


and luxuriance, and education ; 
brance, of taste, of imagination, and of song ; 


isa luxuriance of life in Utaly, which breathes and 
floats around you, and inspives a feeling wholly unima- 
ginable, if you have not experienced it. You seem 
placed in the very garden of nature, amidst inexhaust- 
Earth and 
air, and heaven itself, seem dressed in smiles 
thing breathes of joy, and laughs in beauty. 


ible redundance and unsatiating pleasures 
Every 


You can- 


not speak the transport that swells in your own bosom, | 


and dances through your veins. It is worth while to 
come to Italy to feel the delicious sensations with 
which the mere consciousness of existence and the 


sight of nature fill the Leart. 





Picture of a Vineyard —We walked into a vineyard, 
and saw men, women, and children, gathering grapes ; 
they bronght their baskets and emptied them, stalks 
and all, into a large vat, and a man immediately mash- 
ed them with a smali wooden pail. The mashed grapes 
had a nasty appearance, like hog-wash, and they did not 
seem to be particularly ciean'y in their mode of deal- 
ing with them: a man who was eating grapes, took 
the skins from his mouth and threw them into the vat, 
as being a place held less sacred than the ground. 1 
saw children in the streets standing round the vats, and 
if a grape had escaped being bruised, it was picked ont, 
eaten, and the skin was thrown back into the vat. B 


so all persons 





CAUSES OF VOLCANOES. 
The illumination cast over the learning of 
ders ;) the persons thus loaded, walk away toa sort of | ¢his era, by the discoveries of modern science, 
water cart, and going up a short ladder, emptied the | js of the most elevating character ; and is most 
vessel of mashed grapes over their heads, as we see | sat,sfactory and gratifying to the aspiring inquir- 
the dustmen ia London empty their baskets into the | er after truth, who “ looks through nature up to 
carts: these carts were driving about in all directions _nature’s God.” 


the vat the Swiss pails ; (compressed, truncated cones, 
inverted, which men and women carry on their shoul-| 


We purchased some of the grapes; they were quite’ "The causes of Volcanoes have for ages been 
| deemed amongst the most hidden, as well as 
;among the most terrific wonders of the works 
of creation. Dr. Daubeny published some 
| years ago, a very interesting work on the igne- 
| us origin of basaltic rocks, and has pursued 
| his enquiries upon volcanic subjects with inde- 
eats | fatigable industry. An article reviewed in the 

; He spent many hours enjoying the | September No. of the annals of philosophy, 
effect of his word, or look, in transforming into its va- gives some highly curious explanations of the 
rious shanes, this mighty instrument of dominion over | causesof Volcanic fires. Suppose the nucleus 
ihe nations opposed to his will. A wiiness of the | of the earth to be combinations of alkaline and 
scene relates, that a little dry old man in» rusty wig|earthly metalloids, with sulphur, and possibly 
came near him, and whispered in his ear thus: “ Do | carbon, together with iron, and the more com- 
you see a little bird flitting about the square, and pas- | mon metals—a perpetual decomposition is go- 
sing in between those columns, and battalions, and | ing on, wherever air and water have any access 
squadrons of horses ?” “ I see ne bird,” said the man | to these substances. Where the latter of these 
“ But I do clearly,” replied the other, “ and it is that | agents is of sufficient amount, the changes go 
little bird which will soon overthrow the columns, and | OR rapidly, as heat is evolved by the process ; 
the squadrons, andthe mind that now directs them.” | and if the air gains admission, the disengaged 


'vipe and very delicious.—Journal of a Traveller. 





| Public Opinion. —At the period when Napoleon was 
/about to leave Paris fur his iast Austrian war, he re- 
' viewed in the square of the Carcusal one of the most 
brilliant assembiages of troops that had ever been col- 
| lected in Europe. 





means of the small wooden pail, the man filled from | 


“ What do you mean?” said his companion. ‘1 
of a litle bird, is now flittering between all these mili- 
tary masses, and will, before long, be able to subdue 


both them and their master.’ 


After such a speech, he 
| was soon lost in the crowd, and could never be recog- 
nized by his casual acquaintance. 
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Lirnocrapuy —As soap forms an essential part of 
the ink used to trace the designs on stone, it is ensto- 
mary to wash the drawings, before going to press, with 
a weak solution of nitric acid, which combining 
with the excess of alkali in the soap, renders the ink in 
soluble. But the «cid solution sometimes attacks also 
the carhonates, which are a constituent part of the li- 
thographic stones, and the most delicate parts of 
the drawings are destroyed. Thisis more particular- 

\ly the case when the drawings consist of strong ane 
dehcate traits, or of a great difference in the intensi- 


lity of their light and shade, in consequence of the dif- | 
ferent periods, or of stronger or weaker acids, which 


are then necessary to decompose the lithographic tints 
in the different parts of the drawing. To remedy this, 
M. Ride fi employs nitrate of lime, perfectly neutral, in 
lieu of the acid solation, which decomposes the soap 
without injuring the stene. ‘The nitrate is made by ad 
| ding to the aqua fortis of the shops, pieces of the li- 
thographic stones reduced to powder, as long as any 
effervescence arises; it is then weakened by adding 
rain water, is filtered aod preserved for use. 
> 


Combustion of iron in vapour of sulphur.—lf a gun 
harrel, says Professor Hare, be heated red hot at the 
butt end, anda piece of sulphur be thrown into it, on 
closing the mouth with a cork, or blowing into it, a jet 
of ignited sulphurous vapour will proceed from the 
touch-hole. Exposed to this, a bunch of iron wire will 
burn as if ignited in oxygen gas, aud will fall down in 
the form of fused globuies, in the state of protosulpha 
ret. Hydrate of potash, exposed to the jet, fuses into 
a sulphuret of a fine red colour. 





So.vent ror Putty. To move panes of old glass 
from sashes, spread, with a smal! brash, a little nitric or 
mariatic acid over the putty, and it will soon become 
soit, and can be removed without injuiy to the glass or 
frame. 








mean,” replied he, “ that public opinion, in the shape | 


‘vapours unite so as to form water; and thus 
| contribute to the further progress of these phe- 
/homena.—'T he heat produced increases toa high 
temperature, and dissolves those refractory mas- 
se’ which are subsequently thrown up by the 
« yptions, either melted, and consequently fluid, 
or more or less separated, and in the form of 
ashes. The rains and snows which descend 
| from the atmosphere, on the tops of mountains, 
and percolate through the crevices of rocks, fa- 
cilitate the volcanic action ; and it long ago oc- 
| curred to us whether voicanic eruptions, which 
generally take place at considerable elevations, 
ido not receive the propelling impulse which 
‘lifts their ponderous matters to such immense 
heights and pours their liquified masses in such 
| amazing torrents over their sides, from the steam 
that is generated in the subterraneous fountain, 
‘formed by the collections of water in their se- 
| cret caverns, 








| ‘TRANsMIssion or Sounn,  “ The extreme 
facility with which sounds are heard at a consid- 
| erable distance, in severely cold weather, has 
often been a subject of remark : but a circum- 
| stance occurred at Port Bowen, which deserves 
| to be noticed, as affording a sort of measure of 
| this facility, or at least of conveying to others 
| some definite idea of the fact. Lieutenant Fos- 


| ter having occasion to send a man from the ob- 


| servatory to the opposite shore of the harbour, a 
eid distance of 6,696 feet, or about one 
| statute mile and twu-tenths, in order to fix a me- 
‘ridian mark, had placed a person half way be- 
{ tween, to repeat his directions ; but he found on 
| trial that this precaution was unnecessary, as he 
icould, without difficulty, keep up the conversa- 
| tion with the man at the distant station.”— Par. 


ry’s Voyages 
\ry’s Voyage: 
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FEMALE HEROIS\. 

*** * She was the individual who distinguish- 
ed herself xo nobly at Matagorda, near Cadiz, 
while the French were besieging the latter place 
in 1810. Her husband was then a serjeant in 
the 94th regiment, and one ofthe detachments 
that occupied that fort, when the French bom- 
barded it with thirty pieces of cannon. It may 
be easily conceived what haveck would be crea- 
ted by so much artillery playing upon a place not 
more than a hundred yards square, and it may 
also be imagined that few women could have 
maintained ordinary courage or self possession 
in such a place; but from the commencement 
of the action she behaved in a manner which it 
is scarcely in my power to do justice to. The 
bomb proofs being too small to contain the whole 
garrison, some of the men had huts formed on 
the battery, and among the rest was that of Mrs. 
R . When the French opened upon us, she 
was awakened out of her sleep by a 24 pound 
shot striking the fascine where her head lay ; 
but nothing daunted, she got up and removed 
her child, a boy about four years old, down to 
the bomb proof, and assisted the surgeon in dress- 
ing the wounded men, who were fast increasing 
on his hands, for which purpose she tore up her 
own linen and that of her husband. Water be- 
ing needed, one of the drum boys was desired to 
go and draw some from the well in the battery ; 
but he did not seem much inclined to the task ; 
and was lingering at the door with the bucket 
dangling in his hand. ‘“ Why don’t you go for 
water ?”” said the surgeon. “ ‘The poor thing’s 
frightened,” said Mrs. R-—, “ and no wonder 
atit; give it to me and [ll go for it” So say- 
ing she relieved the drummer from the perilous 
duty, and amid the dreadful discharge of artille- 
ry playing on the batterry, she let dowuthe ves- 
sel to fill it with water. 

She had scarcely done so, when the rope was 
cut by ashot; but she determined to get her 
message with her, and, begving the assistance 
ofa sailor, she recovered the bucket and brought 
it filled with water down to the bomb proof, 
where her attention to the wounded soldiers was 
beyond all prasse. 





In the intervals, she carried 


sand bags for the repair of the battery, handed | 
along ammunition, and supplied the men at the | 
guns with wine and water ; and when the other | 


two women, who had been in hysterics in one 
of the bomb proofs, from the time the action com- 
menced, were leaving the battery, she refused 
to go 

Next morning, our ammunition being expend- 
ed, we ceased firing, and the French seein the 
dilapidated state of the fort, sent down a strong 
force to take possession of the place, and our 
men were mustered for their reception, when 
Mrs. R was at the post with the others, 
determined to share inthe danger. It wasa 
critcal moment, for, had they got under the 
range of our guns, our efforts would have been 
unavailing. ‘Through the ruimous state of the 
fort, three guns, all that we could bring to bear 
upon them, were crammed with loose powder, 
grape, ball cartridge, Xe. to the muzzle, ready 
for a farewell shot, and when they came within 








\ed their contents into the very heart of the col-| 
/umn, and laid the half of them postrate on the 
‘earth. Those whosurvived took to flight, their 
batteries again opened, and a fresh supply of am-' 
munition having arrived for us, we returned 
their salutes ; but the place being found unten- ' 
able, the surviving part ofthe garrison was with- | 
‘drawn by the boats of our fleet. 

Mrs. R still exhibited the same undaunt- 
ed spirit; she made three different journies | 
| across the battery tor her husband’s necessaries | 
and her own. 

The last was for her child, who was lying in | 
‘the bomb proof. I think IT see her yet, while 
‘the shot and shells were flying thick around her, | 
‘bending her body over it to shield it from danger | 
| by the exposure of her own person. Luckily, 
| she escaped unhart, and still lives, and is at pre- | 
sent residing in Glasgow. But will it be believ- 
ed that she never received the smallest token of 
|approbation for her intrepid conduct, and the | 
| service which she rendered on that occasion. 

The only instance of the kind, exclusive of 
that now related, that I witnessed in the course 
of my service, was in the person of a woman, who! 
was the wife of a captain of one of the light com- 
| panies of our brigade. She had accompanied 
|him through the campaign, exposed to all the 
| dangers and privations attending on such a life, 
| with a devotedness that no other woman could 
have surpassed. At the battle of Vittoria, when’ 
the army was engaged, she was left with the 
baggage ; but hearing from some of the disabled 
'men that the captain was wounded, she mount- 
(ed her horse and galloped down into the scene 
lof action, regardless of the danger, to seek out 
‘and relieve him, wherever he might be. She 

found him when he had breathed his last, and 
stopped by him uniil he was buried. 

| ‘This was an appalling blow for her; she was 
left friendless in a strange country, but those 
}who paid her any attention in the captain’s life 
‘time, now felt no compassion for her; a gold 
| watch, her favourite poney, and all she formerly 
held through her protector, were taken from her, 
land, a short time after I saw her struggling 
through the mud on the lint of march, with the 
shoes torn off her feet. She soon after disap- 
peared, but what became of her I do not know. 
Sketches of a Soldicr’s life in Ireland. 

















FROM THE SATURDAY FVENISG POST. 
Methought I was seated amongst the ruins of 
Palmyra; the cool night air of the desert play- 
‘ed softly o’er its surface ; the stars glittered like 
diamonds in the spotless firmament, and the pale 
moon, just rising, shed her silver light on co- 
‘lumns and pillars, the only remains of a once 
| powerful city. A raven perched upon the clus- 
_ter of date trees, (the only ones that had found 
root ina spot where the hand of God had scattered 
desolation,) seemed by his mourntul notes, to la- 
ment over the dreary waste ; save his wild notes, 
‘there was naught to disturb the quict of a place 
once resounding with the busy hum of almost 
‘countless multitudes. ‘The scene before me fil- 
‘led my mind with solemn awe ; the spirit of mel- 
ancholy descended upon me, and while medita- 

ting upon the fall of empires, the desolation of 
| kinsdoms, and the ruin of all thatonce was great, 


_ this enquiry suggested itselfin my mind; Why 


two or three hundred yards of the iort, we pour-| has God permitted these things to be? And [, beth committed to prison. 


_ what instruction [ am to gain from them. 


was ready to call in question his infinite good. 
ness and mercy. He Jigs created man, (said |) 
the noblest of all his ; given him power 
upon earth to subjuga 6 will all other ani. 
mals ; reasoning faculties to enable him to search 
into the secrets of nature, toechoose good, and 
avoid evil ; yet has allowed him to perish, as the 






beast of the field, his name and his work to pass 


away asthe suinmer cloud, or the sparkling drop 
of morning that hangs upon the alike perishable 
leaf. Ere I had proceeded further in my reve. 


| rie, | was aroused bya dazzling light that burst 


upon me like a flashing meteor. I looked up 
and beheld before me an immortal being—pros- 
trating myself before him, T tremblingly await- 
ed his pleasure — Arise, vain mortal, (said he,) 
that callest in question the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty ; cast thine eyes around thee, and tell me 
what thou sce’est. L obeyed him, and to my as- 
tonishment, I beheld (in place of sandy deserts 
and mouldering ruins) smiling plains, meander- 
ing streams, and a great and populous city. I 
turned to him and said, tell me, O immortal Spi- 
rit, why thou hast shewn these wonders to me, or 
Look 
again, and thou shalt learn—lI looked, and be- 
held man destroying his fellow being ; the spirit 


of murder, rapine, and plunder, stalked forth 
from the temples, originally devoted to the wor- 


ship of God, the heavy hand ofthe tyrant oppres- 


sing the weak and innocent; and when these 
had gone, others succceding, committed crimes 
even worse than those that had gone before them. 
Nature then resumed her former dark and drea- 
ry aspect, and the genius thus spoke; for these 
iniquities has the Almighty desolated the works 
of man—for these has he swept with the destroy- 
ing simoon, the smiling meads and the bubbling 


' fountains—learn from henceforth not to attempt 


to arraign his power, his goodness and his mercy; 
but follow the intimations of that secret monitor, 
which he has placed in thy bosom. Go seek a- 
gain the habitations of man, practice the lesson 
which thou hast been taught, by being permitted 
to behold what thou hast Saying thus, he van- 
ished. I started from my slumbers. ‘The vision 
had fled, but the impression made upon my mind 
has never-been eradicated. In all the trials 
through which I have passed since then, I have 
never been tempted tocall in question the wisdom 
of Him who created the heavens and the earth; 
but have looked forward withthe hope of some- 
time possessing that happiness, which he has 
promised to all those that follow his holy laws. 





Oriental Hospitality-—Monterokiel, an eastern mon- 
arch, used to invite a namber of his nobles to an en- 
tertainment, and when they were all seated at table, 
he would ture a wild lion into the room, or, breaking a 
few of the dishes disclose a number of living scorpions 
and serpents, which crawled about ow the persons of 
the guests. 
of death. When they were stuag or bitten, he cured 
them by an excellent antidote. 


The latter were forbidden to stir on pain 


A curious scene took place at a small village near 
Rome. The parson of the village having contributed 
greatly to the arrest of a robber who infested the neigh- 
bornood, the latter, on his examination, declared that 
the priest was his accomplice, and that he had denoun- 
ced bim out of revenze for some affront. ‘hey were 
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DECEPTION. 
Towards the close of the last century, resided in the 
vicinity of Bristol. Mr. Marsden, a gentleman of con- 


# siderable property and highly respectable connexion- 


Afier having long bid defiance tothe suares of Cupid 
be married in the decline of life, a lady, who, thoug). 
many years vounger than himself and possessed of un- 
common beanty, was, nevertheless, from want of for 
tune, happy to embrace the offer of a match, in which 

though love on ber part could have very little share. 
there was abundance for the gratification of her vanity 

Her husband's fortune, besides raising herto a state of 
splendor, which she hud never before contemplated 

enavled her to provide for many relations of her own, 
who now looked up to her for protection ; and finding 
the want ofa companion, she received into the house # 
young cousin, whom she brought up under her own 
eye, in the acquisition of all those accomplishment: 
calculated to give an additional value to the graces o 
aperson,on which nature had bestowed ber choicest 
gills. 
tilda were not inferior to her beauty : 
unassuming, she was the ido! of the dumrsties and th 


The beart and anderstanding of the young M. - 
mild, gentle, ad 


neighboring poor ; ingenaous, sensible, and well inforu- 
ed, her conversation was the delight of the numerou 
circle by whom Mr. Marsden was constantly visited 
She was now in her seventeenth vear, when the ok 
gentleman received into his house, the sen of a young 
er brother, who, having in the course of a life of dissi 
pation, involved himself in irretrievable embarassinen'. 
lett the young 
pect of support than that which was derived from th: 
liberality of his uncle. 
corded too ill with the prospect of aggrandizement laid 


Amintor at his death, with no other pri 
Unfortunately, such an idea ac- 


down by Mrs. Marsden, in favor of herseif and family 
and, as she had flattered herself with succeeding, © 
the death of her husband, (which in the course of na 
ture was an event to be shortly expected) the posse- 
sion of his whole property, she could not behold. with. 
ont jealousy, the attention he was paying to his nepl- 
ew, whom she looked upon as a dangerous rival in he: 
fundly cherished hope. 
tray such sentiments, she carefully concealed her fear 
and ber dislike, under the mask of the 


Too politic, however, to be 
most friendls 
concern for the young man’s interest: she paid th: 
strictest attention to his comforts, contributed in a va 
riety of ways to his pleasares, and charged her depen 
dent cousin to treat him with all possible respect and at- 
tention. Such an injunction was, however, very un- 
necessary : a short 
gave birth to a mutual passion, which these impradent 
young persons atlempted not 
ble that the approbation of their friends would be re- 


residence beneath the same roof 


to control, though sensi 


with sufficient evidence of the secret interviews in which 
the lovers indulged at every favorable opportunity ; 
then availing herself of the ascendency, which (as is 
usually the case where a union is attended by such dis- 
wvity ofage) she possessed over the mind of her hus- 
vand, she represented the matter to him in such a light 
as tended to throw suspicion on Amintor of entertain- 
“ug Views which houvor could not sanction. Fired at 
‘he indignity which he supposed to have been offered 
iv bim by such an abuse of his hospitality, the old gen- 


eda kind relation ; he had given up the prospect of for- 
tune, without one moment's regret for the sacrifice ; 
and now that he expected, in full confidence, the re- 
ward of his disinterested conduct, in the evidence of 
her unshaken constancy, great was his indignation at 
finding himself rejected by her for whom he had done 
so much. Fora long while he was inconsolable, and 
the idea of Matilda, unworthy as he thought her, stell 
haunted his imagination, still mingled in every act of 
business or of pleasure. Time, however, the most ef- 





Neman severely upbraidyd his nephew, and was but 


little pacified by the assurance which Amintor readily 


‘ave, that he entertained no other intention than that | 
fan honorable connexion with the young lady. The 
idea of a clandestine correspondence, was, in his opin- 


Che views entertained by himself and his lady, both 
w him and the object of bis affections, were, he strong- 
ly represented, well known to him to be hostile to the 
:ccomplishment of his wishes, and he therefore insisted 
ou his giving him a solemn promise to relinquish the 
prosecution of what be termed his Quixotic scheme on 
iin of immediately losing his protection. 
love indeed, 
scorn 
be ob- 
there- 


Amintor, whose notions of 
f the 
in attention to his which must 


ained by the fidelity ; he 


were, 


most romantic kind, repelled with 
interest 


sacrifice of his 


fectual of all balsams to a bleeding heart, and which, 
| While life's hopes are young, seldom fails to moderate 
the fiercest grief, wore out the recollection of his mis- 
fortune. 

He had passed two years in London, without the 


ion, under any circumstances, an unpardonable offence. } slightest communication from any person who could 


apprize him of what was passing in his uncle's family, 
when one evening at the theatre he found himself in a 
box, in the front row of which were seated two ladies, 
in company with a gentleman of their acquaintan , 
The latter at the request of his fair friends, bad left them 
for an instant for the purpose of procuring some fruit, 
when a gentleman, ina state of inebriation, entered the 
box, and taking possession of the vacant seat, address- 
d himself to the ladies in a style of freedom which 
hey vainly endeavored to suppress by a remonstrance 
on its impropriety. Amintor immediately interposed 





tore firmly, though respectfully, informed his uncle, 


wssible to comply with his demands. Then, having 
tters of introduction to some merchants of respecta- 
tity, he set out, a few days after, fully determined 

ver more to correspond with persons by —" he 
amagined he had been so illiberally treated. Previ 
vusly, however, to leaving the house, he obtained a 
arting interview with his mistress, in whica he as- 
-ured her he would persevere in eternal constancy, and 
nat, should fortune prosper his undertakings, be would 
make it his first object to free her from her dependant 
situation. He then arranged with her a plan of private 


correspondence, which en old housekeeper who had 
long lived in the family, ana who p ofessed the utmost 
devotion to the “ dear children,” as she termed them, 
iad promised to facilitate, by receiving letters under 
cover to herself. 

On his arrival in London, the 


speedily recommended him to the service, and his zeal | 


talents of Amintor 


ind assiduity, to the peculiar esteem of Mr. Elmore, an 
trusted with the maogement of scme of his important 
fairs. 


love, the young man haste nedto commuticate to his | 





fused to their union 

Mr. Marsden had frequently hinted to Amintor, the 
necessity of seeking to repair. by marriage, the de- 
ficiency of his fortune; and Matiida knew that her 
cousin was favorable to the addresses of a young gen- 
tleman in the neighborhood, who desired to espouse 
her; but who, 
tion, she herself regarded with 
sion. The growth ef their affection, which a thousand 
little inadvertencies daily tended to betray, was not un- 


noticed by Mrs Marsden; and she would have viewed it 


wealth being his only recommenda- 


insuperable aver- 


with inconceivable pain, bad she not perceived in it the 
means of preju‘licing the young Amintor in his uncle's 


esteem. To this end, she took care to provide herself | 


{ mistress, the account of his favorable prospects : and 


| as he had no reason to suspect the fidelity of his agent, 
| was overwhelmed with astonishment, when, instead of 
the ardently expected reply from Matilda, he received 
a letter from the confidante, in which she informed | 
him, with many expressions of regret for his disappoiut- 
since his departure, 


ment, that the young lady had, 


vielding to the rigid treatment which her 


cousin's re- 
sentment had subjected her, solemnly promised never 
more to correspond with him; and had, therefore 
commissioned her to inform him, that she begged li 
would refrain from addressing her any more. 


hat, grateful as he felt for his former favors, and much 
‘s it grieved him to relinquish his esteem, he fc und it im- 


eminent merchant in the city, by whom he was en- 


With all the impatience of youthful, arde mt 


This 
was, indeed a severe trial for Amintor: he had offend- 


in their defence, so severely and indignantly reprobated 
the conduct of the intruder, that he had retired from 
the box, afier demanding Amintor’s card, with threats 
of calling him to account for what he termed his pre- 


veveived from him a small sum of money, together with sumption, before the ladies were rejoined by their 


friend 


learuing 


This géntleman, whose name was Willmore 
What had passed, thanked Amintor for bis gal- 





\' lantry, but insisted that, as the ladies were ander his 
| protection, the quarrel was his own, and stated his 
wish to answer any demand for satisfaction which the 
| boisterous assailant might think proper to make. Amia- 

tor would not allow Mr. Willmore to interest bimself ia 
| the quarrel, further than accompanying him to the 
ground. Amintor, before he lefi the house, received a 
message in compliance with which, a meeting took 
place the following morning. The result was unfortu- 
| nate tothe high spirited youth, who was borne off the 
field wounded, though not so seriously as to cause him 
| As suonas his health permitted 


| him to stir out, Sir George Stanmore, the father of the 


; any long confinement 


young ladies, in whose behalf he hed so gallantly ex- 
posed himself, and who, on the very first intimation of 
the circumstance, had bastened to express to him his 
sense of the obligation, invited him to his house, in or- 
| der, as he said, that his fair friends might personally 
return bim the thanks he so well deserved. 

was a man, prosd of the ad- 
vantages of elevated bith, and an intimate acquaint- 


Sir George Stanmore 

ance With the most polished circles; and was slow to 
| acknowledge merit in any one who could not boast a 
with 
much satisfaction that be found the “heroic young 
clerk,’ Amintor, was the de- 
scendant of an ancient and respectable family. He 


long line of illustrious ancestors : it was, therefore, 


as he at first designated 
shortly intimated to him, that if he felt an inclination 
fora military life, his own interest, which in that de- 
partment he knewto be considerable, should be im- 
mediately exerted to procure him a commission, and at 
all future opportunities, to obtain his advancement in 


the service. 





The proposal was by no means disagree 
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able to Amintor, who, had he consulted his own incli- 
nation, would immediately have embraced the liberal 
offer of Sir George, but he was withheld by the remon- 
strances of Mr. Elmore, who expressed the greatest un- 
willingness to be deprived of his assistance, and held 
out to him such liberal prospects for the future, as, 
coupled with the recollection of the favors which the | 
worthy man had already conferred on him, induced him | 
to relinquish the gay phantom of glory which had be- 
gun to dazzle his imagination, for the more solid ad- 
vantages presented by a life of commercial prosperity. 


, | 
The refusal of his proffered friendship, though deliver- 


ed with all the delicacy which was calculated to ren- 
der it the less offensive, was highly displeasing to Sir 
George, who retraced his favorable opinion, and ever 


entertained a decided contempt for the young man, | 
which all the efforts of politeness could not dissemble | 
on those occasions on which he ventured to repeat his | 


visils. 
change, and would no longer have 


Amintor was by no means insensible to the 
obtruded in a house 


where his company was unpleasing to its master, had | 


not a powerful inducement drawn him to the spot. 
(To be continued ) 
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Publick Libraries —lu a community ot free and en- 
lightened people, where every citizen hopes, and has a | 
right to expect to see his children capable of holding | 
public offices, and becoming not only useful but prom- 
inent mer, a well selected publick library is of vital 
importance. It gives to youth a taste for reading before 
the mind becomes wholly occupied with frivolous pur- 
suits, and if a bad taste has been acquired it corrects it, 
and gives solid viands a zest where the palate has be- 
come vitiated by lighter reading. A book-case filled 


with history and elementary works, is an intellectual | 


world to the expanding mind—a magnet to draw the 


germs of intellect from their natural obscurity, and give | 


early intimations of genius, and a polish to the talents 
with which nature has blessed them. 
own minds—what authors have made the deepest im- 
pressions there ? was it those conned at middle age, or 
in after life, when the sensibilities have become blunted, 
and the mind is occupied with business or pleasure ?— 
or was it the perusals of your youthful days, when con- 
ception would hardly allow you to grasp their meaning 
and young idea was incredulous—when every thing was 
novel? Letus look at a confirmed, enthusiastick no- 
vel reader, and we shall find that nine out of tea of them 
acqu.red this taste for fabulous tales when young—that 


it was for want of other books, or because they had no | 


one to select for them. And where do we see one that 
was trained up to novels, quitting them in age ? 
not see the mechanick, destitute of any knowledge of 
history, or even of the geography of his own country, 
spending his leisure hours over Sinbad and Manchan- 
son, if not books of a more pernicious tendency —the 
romantick girl, now a wife, perhaps a mother, who 
should begin to think of dectining age, pouring over a 
love-sick tale, while her domestick coucerns are neg- 
lected. 

But above all, we should inculeate a love of books 
because it will keep your children from bad company, 
and prevent an acquirement of dissipated habits. {t will 
tura their attention from pleasure and their feet from 
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the paths of vice. It will curb the passions, and check 
that roving propensity, the seeds of which are found in 
a greater or less degree, in every breast. It enlarges the 
understanding and expands the views—it affords a view 
of society, and the power of distinguishing between the 
x00d and the bad—it excites a worthy emulation, a pro- 
"per pride—it gives to mana correct knowledge of his 
| own importance, and leads him, devoutly to the throue 
| of his Creator. 
| The head of every family, cannot be expected to sup- 
| ply for its members so extensive a collection of books, 
ashe could wish to see in their hands. It would be im- 
possible in some cases, and imprudent in more ; but 
there is no town or village, so poor that it could not 
furnish a library of historical, 
useful miscellaneous works. 


political, classical and 
And with so many induce- 
ments as are held vut—the benefit of our children—the 
preservation of the morals of those we most love—the 

honour of the name which our fathers gave us, and 
| which we would hand unsollied down to posterity, it 


| destitute of a well selected, judiciously managed, and 


| extensive Pusrick Liprary.—.Vorlhern Siar. 





| Messrs. N.& R. 

{ GrextLtemen—If the following Acrostic upon vour 
| Casket is worthy a place in your columns, you will by 
inserting it, please a subscriber. 


ACROSTIC, 


| L ong,long may you flourish a source of much pleasure, | 


| I n story and song, and abound in rich treasure ; 
T he efforts of genius bring forth to our view ; 
E. xplore ev'ry fountain, both ancient and new ; 
R eveal to our minds the dark sayings of old, 
A ndthe pathway of wisdom before us unfold. 
R evive ev'ry soul that’s desponding and dull ; 
Y ield comfort and joy to the heart that is full ; 
/C ommune with the poets of all nations and tongues, 
) And select from such writings as Thompson's and 
Young's. 
5 earch ev'ry old corner for rubbish in piles, 
| K ept year atter year, in newspaper files ; 
| E xtend to our minds things long since consign'd 


| Toa world of oblivion, by most of mankind. Ss. 





7 fete sayy 
Vad S2 Y. 

<d Turkish Fable. —A Grand Seignor caused his Vizier’s 
arm to be cut off, and proclaimed that the arm should 
be thrown up, and whoever caught it falling should sue- 





ceed in the Vizier’s place ; but upon terms te be served | 


the same sauce at a year’s end. When the crowd was 
| come together to catch his arm, one man, more diligent 
and dexterous than the rest, caught it) Sohe was viz 
ier ; and at the year's end, his right arm was cut off, anc 
thrown upas before, and be himself with his left arm | 
| caught it again ; and after his second year his left arm 
was eut off and thrown up, and he caught it with his 
mouth. This is to show what men will suffer to gain a 
pre-eminence over others. 
| A quaint writer of sentences in the Galaxy says, “1 
have seen women so delicate, that they were afraid to 
ride, for fear the horse might. run away ; afraid to sail, 
for fear the boat might overset ; afraid to walk, for fear 
the dews might fall; but Inever saw one afraid to be 
married.” 





The celebrated Dr. Goldsmith, in writing to his broth- 


. | er respecting the education of a son, expresses himself in 


the fullowing strong terms, as he himself had written 9 
novel: “ Above all things, never let your son tone ha 
| romance or a novel. These paint beauty in color more 
charming than nature ; and describe happiness tuat man 


would hardly seem possible for any community to be- 


pum | 





| . . 
never tastes. How delusive, how destructive are those 


pictures of consumate bliss! They teach the voutlful 
mind to sigh atter beauty and happiness, which never 
existed ; to despise the little good fortune has mixed 
with our cup, ty expecting more than she ever gave, 
and, in general, the word of a man who has seen the 
world, and has studie d human nature more by experi- 
ence than precept. Take my word for it ; I say that 
such books teach us very little of the world.” 
A beggar asked Dr. Smollet for alms ; 
through mistake, a guivea. The poor tellow, on per- 
| ceiving it, hobbled atter him to return it; upon which, 
Smollet returned it to him, with another cuinea as a re- 
ward for his honesty, exclaiming at the same time, 
* What a lodging Honesty has taken up with '” 
All Hot —The following practical joke occurred at 
Mr. ’s house in Grovesnor-square. Parr being there 
on a Visit, and a warm bath having at his req: lest been 
prepared for him, his atlention was directed to two bells 
in the reom ; one of which, be was told, was for hot, 
and the coldfor cold water. Mr.—— had, however, 
given orders, that upon the ringing of either of the bells, 
a fresh supply of hol water should be poured in, Parr, 
, When in the bath, thinking it too warm, immediately 
rang, what he had been told, was the cold water bell, 
and waited for a minute or two, expecting the heat to 
diminish. Finding, to his great surprise, the water bot- 
ter than before, and thinking that he had pulled the 
wrong bell, he rang the other as hard as possible. But 
this only increased the evil by producing a reinforce- 
ment ot hot water; until, at length, the heat became so 
(intolerable that he jumped out of the bath in a passion, 
j exclaiming, * Good God! do they mean to boil me ?” 
\“ No, Doctor,” said Mr. ——, who was listening on the 
| other side of the door, I only intend that you sball be 
| par-boiled.” —.4 pupil's Recollections ef Dr. Parr. 


he gave him, 


' 








4 Buenos Ayres Dandy —The postmaster was some- 
| What of an exquisite, fora person of bis stamp, ora 
| gaucho fino; he was a fine active fellow, a native of 
| Buenos Ayres, quite au fart in the art of breeding and 
| training horses ; most expert in the use of the lasso, and 
| e-pecially ofthe bolas, which he always carried round 
j his waist; bis address was pleasing: his countenance 
| expressed gaiety and good humour, his carriage was 
graceful; he was dressed in a small blue jacket, witha 
double row of round gilt buttons, and a little narrow 
brimmed black hat ; his scarlet fringed poncho, doub- 
led, was tied round him like a petticoat, by his long 
, green sash which folded round his waist; he had white 
j calico trowsers, with a deep fringe at the bottom, but 
| he had neither stockings nor shoes ; mounted on horse- 
back, he wasa subject for a painter.—Mier's Travels in 
Chile and La Plata. 





Advantage of having a had Wife —The eelebrated 
| Haydn delighted in telling the origin of his goud for- 
| tune, which he said he owed entirely to a bad wife.— 
When he was first married, he said, finding no remedy 

against domestic squabbles, he used to quit bis bad half, 
and go and enjoy himself with his good friends, w ho 
were Hungarians and Germans, for weeks together — 
Once, having returned home after a considerable ab- 
sence, his wife, while he wasin bed next morning, fol- 
lowed her husband's example ; she did even more, for 
, she took all his clothes, even to his shoes, stockings, and 
,small-clothes, nay, every thing he had, along with her. 
Thus situated, he was under the necessity of doing 
| something to cover bis nakedness ; and this, he himself 
acknowledged, was the first cause of his seriously ap- 
plying himself to the profession which bas since made 
his name immortal He used to laugh, saying, “ l was 
| from that time so habituated to study, that my wife, oft- 
en fearing it would injure me, would threaten me with 
the same operation, it I did not go ont and amuse my- 
self ;” but then, added he, “ I was grown old. and she 
was sick,and no longer jealous "—Lambeile's Secret Me- 
‘meirs of the French Court 





Daring the years devoted to their education, such 
books ought to be put into the hands of the young, as 
are best calculated to cal! forth, strengthen, and direct 
aright the susceptibilities and powers of the mind and 
the heart: the acquisition of knowledge by various rea- 
ding, belongs to aiter lite.-—Quinfilian, 
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THE LITERARY CASKET. ! 














4’ young lady being addressed by a gentleman much 
older than herself, observed to him, the only objection 
she had to an union with him, was the probability ef bis 
dying before her, and leaving her to feel the surrows of 
widowhood. To which he made the following ingen- 
ious and delicate complimentary reply : * Blessed is the 
man that bath a virtuous wife,.for the number of bis 
days shall be doubled.” 

The Sphinx was a great riddle maker. According to 
the fable, she was balf a woman and halfa lion. She 
lived near Thebes, and to every body that came, she 


proposed ariddie ; and if they did vot find it oat, she | 


devoured them = At length CEdipus came, and she ask- 
ed him—“ what is that animal which walks on four legs 
in the morning, two at voon, and three at night.”— | 
Gdipus answ ered Man :—in childhood, which is the! 
morning of life, he crawls on his hands and feet: in the 
middle age, which is noon, he walks on two; in old 
age he leans on a crutch, which serves for a supplemen- 
tary third toot.” 


——— 


Lord Liltleton’s opinion of Literary Ladies. 

“ Except ina few instances, Lam not very partial to 
literary ladies: They are, generally, of an impertinent 
and eacroaching disposition: and almost always bring 
into my mind the Female Astronomer, who, afler apply- 
ing her nocturnal telescope for a long series of months, | 
and raising the jealousy as well asthe expectations of 
the female star-gazers, declared her only object was te 
discover whether there were Men in the Muon.” 








A Quaker in Philadelphia, wanting to buy some oys- 
ters, requested the oysterman to leave two orthree bush- 
els at his house. “ Pray Sir,” said the oysterman, 
“ what might your name be ?” “ It might be Beelzebub,” 
replied the friend ; “ but it taint.” 

Cattle —Among the fashionable arrivals at Cowes, we 
are bouud to notice Mr. and Mrs Cow-dry, Major Bul- 
lock, Dr. and Mrs. Cow-an, the Rev. Mr. Ox-berry, Sir 
T Metcalf, Me and Vrs Rull, Me. Butcher, Captain 
Hyde, and the Miss Skinners —V. Y¥. Enquirer. 


Mr. Black, bookseller of Tavistock-street. has heen 
bound over for beating one of lis errand boys blue. —ib. | 


Watkine Sticks. Walking sticks first began to be | 
a requisite appendage tothe gentleman of fashion about 
the year 1655, at which time they were formed with 
an indented head, in order to afford amore easy pres- 
sure of the hand which they supported. Ingenuity, 
which in matters of tashion is torever on the alert, now | 
crowned it with the addition of around and hollow top, 
which sometimes contained nutmeg or ginger, to warm 
the stomach of the valetudivarian, and sometimes su- | 
gar-candy for the asthmatic ; bot snuff soon after coning | 
into universal use among the bon lon of society, the 
cavity was exclusively appropriated for its reception : | 
and the meeting of two iriends was invariably marked, 
after the first salutation, by the unscrewing of the tops | 
of their walking siicks. 


a ' 
Criticism of a Sultan.—Joha Bellino, who was, with 
justice, highly esteemed by bis countrymen, the Vene- 
tians, obtained leave from the Senate to make a jour- 
ney to Constantinople, ia order to paint some pictures | 
for Mahommed, the insatiate of conquest, who had 
made a request to the Republic to that effec: After 
Bellino had arrived there, and finished one, ie was de- | 
sired to make a representation of the beheading of | 
John. Mahomed visited the artist while ie was em- 
ployed upon this piece, and complained that the neck | 
was notlike that of a trunk deprived of the head. In 
order to show the justice of the remark, he caused one 
of his slaves to be brought to the place. and beheaded 
in the presence of the astonished painter, who made | 
use of every entreaty, in vain, to prevent this uamauly | 
argumentum ad hominem.— Hesperus 

Anecdote ye Horse —It has been remarked that man | 
may not unfrequently take lessons of duty even from a | 
brute. The f:.llowing singular circumstance which we | 


tion into a field onthe opposite side of his lane, and 
thenee, through several fences, down to a permanent . ’ 
stream. While turning out the horses one day, as was| Dear Miss Brockman—My heart has given me nolice 
= for rs a pray | ap it aye a of set-off. It attempted to sue out a ne exeat, but failed. 
ved that a horse, which had gone blind shortly betore, : : . ¥ 
missed his way, and strayed a cousiderable distance | Your image, aided by a pesse comitatus of accomplish 
up the lane, while the other horses passed on to the | ments, has entered and taken possession of my bosom, 
water, and returned to the place where they had = after ejecting the aforesaid tenant. Think not that Lam 
tered the outer field. An old horse, w ho had been the | pleading a sham plea. I can assure you, my passion 
companion of the poor blind wanderer, seeing his pre- | . ‘ ‘ 
dicament, went to bin—conducting him gently down | savours of the reality. It is my wish that you and I be 


tothe water, and back to the place where the others jointly and severally bound by Hymen in a fidelity 


were feeding. The whole of the horses then moved | tong to Cupid, determinable, nevertheless, on the de- 
across the lane into the fields from whence they came, } : 
I meant to bave written to you 


TECHNICAL LOVE LETTER. 


| 





| than two hundred pounds.” 


} that he was a kin to my lord. 


it being. the best pasture —Staunton (Vir.) Spectator, | mise of either party. 





When Fielding had finished his Novel of Tom Jones 
being much distressed, he sold it to an obscure book- 
seller for 251. on condition of being paid on a certain 
givenday. Inthe meantime, he shewed the manu- 
script to Thompson, the Poet, who was immediately 
struck with its great merit, and advised Fielding by 
all means to get free from the bargain, which he did 
without much difficulty, as the bookseller was not ca- 
pable of estimating the valuegf his purchese. Thom- 


son recommended the work to Andrew Miller, avd the | 


partes met at a tavern over a beef-steak and a bottle, 
—Miller began with saying, “ Mr. Fielding, 1 always 


| determine on affairs of this sort at once, and never 


I will not give one farthing more 
“ Two hundred pounds !” 
cries Fielding —* Yes,” says the other, “ and not one 
farthing more’ Fielding, whose surprise arose from 


chance my offer. 


| joy, and not disappointment, shook bim by the band, 


‘sealed the bargain, and ordered in two bottles of wine 
Miller got a very large sum by the sale of the book 
He at different times during his lite assisted Fielding 
with 2500/. which debt he cancelled in his will. 





The trifling train of female sparklers, may be com- 


pared to the dew-drops which glitter in a May morning, | 


and spread their colours to the solar rays, but which 
are scattered by the air. They both charia while they 
iast, but they are only the charms of a wnument. 





Sir Nicholas Bacon, ata trial during one of his cir- 
cuits was strongly importuned for mercy by one of the 
malefactors, who besouglit compassion for the reason 
‘¢ Prithee,” said Sir 
Nicholas, “ how came that about ?” 
please you, sir,” replied the fellow, “ your name is Ba 
con, and mine is Hog, and in all ages Hog and Bacon 
have been nearly allied’’ “ Ay,” said the judge, 
“ but Hog dues not become Bacon till it is hung.” 





« This way, this way,” roared a son of Crispin, on 


Friday, as he stood before his stall in Castle street, Ab- | 
| mendation. The fine performances by the musical choir 


erdeen, “this way, if you buy here you'll buy again 
“ Nae doubt o't, and it winna be lang thertill,” an- 
swered a country fellow who was passing, holding up 
his foot, and discovering his shoe, the sole and upper- 
works of which had parted company; “ there’s wi 
nught days’ wear, ye botch !” 


* What objection can youhave to me’ (said a wife 
of Bath to her hashand,) it is absolutely impossible for 
two people to be more of one miud—you want to be 
master and so do I.” 





A London Journalist, ridiculing the pretended proofs 
of the authorship of the Letters of Junius, states that 
there is great reason to betieve that they are to be as- 
cribed to the late facetious Suett, the comedian, be- 
cause when asked on his death bed, whetber he was 
the autbor of Junius, he did not deny it. 





True Pun.—During the cry of Goold ! Goold! (the 


name of the manager) at the opera house, London, a | 


Frenchman in the gallery observed, “ Dese English be 


have from good authority, places the observation in | &Vet erying for de monsy.” 
bold and striking relief. 

Mr Jobn M'Cue, of this county had a number of 
horses in one of his pasture fields lately, where owing 
to the long dronghi, there was no water; and, for ac- | 
commodation in this respect he opened a communica- 








An account of Lord Byron’s voyage to the Sand- 
wich Islands, is preparing for the press in Loudon. 
Among the curiosities and relics brought heme, was 
the dagger with which Capt. Cook was assassinated. 


“ Why an it | 


| yesterday ; but my ink can up and down, and secreted 
itself in my new patent ink-stand. Pray accept a dec- 
| laration nunc pro tunc, and plead thereto issuable in four 
| days ; and believe that my attachment, unlike those in 
the Mayor's Court, is incapable of being set aside on the 

Dated this 20th day of Septem- 
Your loving friend, 

THOMAS TEMPLETON. 


coming in of answer. 
ber, 1825. 











A on ‘ 
| WA LONTO, 
| The Institution of Freemasonry in New-Hampshire, 
within the last two or three years, has nearly doubled 
While some of the elder Lodges leck the 
vigor of twenty years ago, and lose somewhat of the 
esprit du corps which formerly distinguished them,young 
Lodges rise up in various directions ‘whose recently ini- 
tiated members surpass m perfect workmanship those 
who have gone before. Since the annual Convention 
of the Grand Lodge of New-Hampshire in June last, 
| four new Lodges have been consecrated uncer her ju- 
risdiction. The interesting ceremonies of consecration 
of St. Mark's Lodge No. 44, at Londonderry, took place 
} on Thursday last at the elegant village near the Adams 
Female Academy : RK. W. Samuel Cushinan officiated 
as Grand Master, assisted by other Brethren composing 
Prayers were offered by Rt. W. and 
Rev. William K. Talbot, Grand Chaplaio, and an address 
{was delivered by R. W. and Rev. Thomas Beede, of 
which, to those acquainted with his talents for perform- 
jances of this kind and the excellent and benevolent 
teelings of his heart asa Mason and a Christian, it would 





its numbers, 








the Grand Lodge. 


be unnecessary for us to speak in the language of com- 


addea much to the effect of the solemn ceremonies of 


consecration and induction. The audience, preserving 

great decorum and profound attention, filled the large 
| meeting house to ove rlowing : the young ladies of the 
| Female Academy with the numerous fair daughters of 
one of the most opulent agricultural towns of the State, 
adorned the house with Beauty ; Strength was indicated 
in the healthy faces of ber young men; and Wisdom 
shone in the countenance of all. 


After the services the 
Fraternity retired to the well provided dinner by Mr. 
Bly : at the table the following sentiments were given 


| By he Grand Master officiating —St. Marx's Lopes. 
| May time mark its increasing usefulness, and every 
, member receive the rich reward of a Saint. 

| By the efficiating Deputy Grand Master —That heav- 
enly Charity so vividly depicted in the discourse deliy- 
lered thisday, and which in this free country unites all 
denomirations in religion, and all opinions in polities ; 
| but which finds no place in the breast of a tyrant Auto- 
crat who expels from his dominions alike the Bible and 
Masonic Lodges.—-.V. U1. Patriot 
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FOR THE LITERAKY CASKET. 
I saw a mother bending o’er her son, 
Where all ber fondest, dearest hopes did rest, 
While io her looks, her motions, and ber actions too, 
Appeared a wish that he were old enough 
To speak and tell, that he loved her. 
She softly patted on his youthful cheek, 
And pressed his little limbs to her's 
With all the ardour of a mother’s love. 
—Shortly he left the cradle, and tottering 
Round, or tiptoe, learned to lisp 
Sweetly, in broken accents, his mother’s name. 
Next I saw, in youthful glee, the boy, 
Merrily driving the hoop or ball, still 
The object of his mother's fondest hope. 
His eyes were bright, and many a smile arose 
Upon his youthful, lovely, rosy cheek, 
Which seem'd as if some auyel’s hand 
O'er it had drawn the downy pencil. 
Next came on manhood, but the one, 
Tsaw in youth so lovely, so promising 
To gratify his mother’s brightest hope, 
Was changed, for vice and dissipation 
Had fixed on him their aim, and he 
Was wounded by their darts — 
7 . * . r + . > 
Isaw his mothet bend her aged knee— 
'Povr forth a fervent prayer—and drop 
O’er him a silent tear. “ Oh, why,” 
Cried she, “ did Llive, my son, to see 
Thee thus disgrace thyself and fother’s name ? 
When in the cradle, a smiling babe 
Thon didst lie, how little did I think 
As I gazed upon thy small dark eyes - 
Aud dimpled chin, that in some future day 
On thy fair white choek, LE should perceive 
That florid glow that now so plain is seen, 
Or from those guiltless lips should hear 
Sucb awfal oaths as they now roar ! 
But so it ismy God, my sun 
Of happiness bas set, and time 
Has vavaged me and has not left 
One trace of that which I once was. 
Oi, my sow ! LT would to God that ere 
Thou hadst been born, thy mother 


Was sleeping by thy father’s side !" 
; ee PENOA. 
SN 


AN ACREONTIC. 


Storms kiss the clouds above, 
Au i zephyrs kiss the fl »wers, 
Streams kiss their banks—and love, 
Love kisses hearts like ours. 
Since all nature then is kissing, 
Why should we alone be missing ? 
Come, iny dear, ere life be spent, 
Let us kiss and be content. 
RE 


THE CHANGE. 


No more, no more, why should [ dream 
Dreams that I know are vain ? 

Why trust the future, when the past 
I would not live again ? 


Affection,—’tis the glittering wealth 
Of snow-work ir the sun ; 

Pleasure,—the rocket’s shining course, 
Ended ere well begun. 


Hop+—the false music, luring where 
The syren Sorrow dwells ; 





And Praise—a very mockery, 
The chime of the fool's bells, 


And yet, alas! for the fond time 
Wien L beneved all this, — 

Although "twa. nothing but a dream, 
Atleast the dream was bliss. 


The heart is like those fairy rings, 
Where all of green has died ; 
Yet there, they say, the tay race 

By moonlight w nt to ride. 


We bold to that gay creed no more— 
Crone in the elfin reign ; 

Yet, surely, such fair visions fled 
Is more of loss than gain. 


But thus it +s, as years pass on, 
Even with our own bear’ ; 
We see the visions, one by one, 

Of early youth depart. 


We gaze around—all is the same 
O’er which our young eye ranged ; 
But—sorrow for the heart and eye !— 
Ourselves, ourselyes are changed. 
, L. E. L. 


ON BURNING A LOVE-LETTER. 


I took the scroll, | could not brook 

An eye should gaze on it, save mine, 
Feould not bear another's look 

Should dwell on any words of thine. 


My taper glimmered by my side, 
I held the letter to the flame, 

f mark'd the blaze quick o’er it glide 
It did not even spare thy name. 


But as the light its embers past, 
I felt so sad to see it die— 

So light at first, so sid at last— 
I thought it was love's history. 





THE JOY OF GRIEF. 


Sweet are the tears which soothe the troubled mind, 
Descending as the kindly dews of Heaven ; 

When bush'd the tempest, sunk the stormy wind, 
The earth receives the cooling blessing given. 


There is a melancholy charm in grief, 
When bitterness is past from human woe ;— 
Fullness of sorrow yields the heart relie‘— 
And peace infuses in the tear-drop’s fluow— 


There is a holy softness on the mind, 

When anguish first subsiding sinks to calm ;— 
And hope returning to the soul resigned, 
Presents to every grief her potent bali. 


Oh! never did fortune’s brighter day, 

Present an hour so sadly sweet as this ; 

When pensiveness dissolves the soul away— 

And melancholy grants the mourner bliss ! 
— 


HOPE—THE BENIGN STAR. 


Long, long, ‘neath the willow 

I've made my lone pillow, 
Enervated and pallid with sorrow ; 

And the prospect in view 

Was heclouded. and threw 
Chill damps on the hopes of to-morrow. 


But, in th’ vista afar, 
I behold a bright star, 
My life's bleak horizon adorning ; 
And hope seems to say, 
That its earliest ray 
Was the dawn ofa glorious morning. 


Like the sailor-boy, cast 
To and fro by the blast, 
In the midst of a merciless ocean, 
Oft, oft, in my dreams, 
I've beheld the brizht gleams, 
Ofa Light-house with anxious emotion. 


And I start, even now, 
Wit! cold damp on my brow, 
With the thought that the star’s a delusion, 


Though its life-giving rays, 
And its soul-cheering blaze, 
Are too warm tor a meteor’s illusion. 


Rise, brillant star, rise, 
And disperse from the skies, 
The dark low’ring herald- of sorraw ; 
Aud with influence benign, 
On my soul brightly shine, 
Aud fulfil all my hopes of to-morrow 


—~>—_ 

HYMN FOR THANKSGIVING 
To Ture, Aumicuty Lorn, we raise 
Our hearts and herds in prayer and praise : 
For all thy mereies plead and prove 
Thy word is true, that— God is love. 


How many dangers, woes and fears 
Have pass‘d like dreams of o'her years— 
How many blessings from above, 
Sound, as they tall, that— God is love. 


That Pestilence, whose veriom'd breath 
Infus’d the very life of death, 

The voice of Mercy bade “remove,” 
Aud thus proclaimed, that-—— God is love. 


The beauteous products of the soil, 

The rich reward ot honest toil, 

To praise the Lord our tongues shall move, 
For these attest, that— God is love. 


Freedom her golden gift extends 

To us, ber faithful chosen friends ; 

The breeze of Health waves ev'ry grove, 
And gently whispers— God is love. 


Serene her sight around us pours ; 
Religion triumphs—Fauth adores ; 
While Peace, the heavenly turtle-dove, 
Coos in soft strains. that— Gad se lare 





Men gain litt! by philosophy, bat the means to speak 


probably of every thing and tu make themselves be ad- 
mired by the less know ing.— Descartes. 
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